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Craig Czury's Volume of Prose Poetry, Fifteen Stones, as 
a Site of Resistance against the Neoliberal Consensus 


Abstract: The present article brings to the attention of European readers and literary criticism the volume of prose 
poetry Fifteen Stones (2015) of the contemporary North American poet Craig Czury. Even though Craig Czury is the 
author of more than twenty books, many of them being translated into Albanian, Russian, Croatian, Lithuanian, 
Spanish, and Italian, there is very little literary criticism in relation to his works, particularly in Europe. Our analysis 
demonstrates that the controversial nature of prose poetry allows Craig Czury to create his poetical sites of 
resistance against the contemporary neoliberal consensus. Most of the prose poems included in the volume have 
the form of monologues, bearing a marked autobiographical character, revealing personal life experiences, 
sometimes traumatic ones, and carrying us into the vast geographical and cultural spaces the poet has travelled to, 
but also into surrealist scenarios of his imagination. 
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Introduction 


*Prose Poetry, a Controversial Literary Genre 

In the history of literary criticism, prose poetry has been a controversial genre, since “the oxymoronic 
name captures the complex nature of a beast bred to challenge conventional assumptions about what 
poetry is and what it can do” (Clements and Dunham). Sometimes it has been considered as a hybrid 
genre, a fusion of poetry and prose, and in more extreme cases, as a separate genre altogether, which 
nevertheless combines elements of the two: with poetry it shares symbols, metaphors, what we 
generally label as “figures of speech,” whereas with prose, its association with a narrative frame. When 
it comes to the European poetic tradition, the German Romantics (Novalis, Hoelderlin, Heine) are 
generally considered the forerunners of the prose poem, as it evolved in Europe, whereas in North- 
American literature, the prose poem was not immediately recognized and embraced by the poets or by 
the public as a literary genre. Only in the modernist period did the idea of writing poetry in prose gain 
some impetus under the influence of the French symbolists, especially Baudelaire, Rimbaud and 
Mallarmé (Acquisto 20). Yet, prose poetry as such was not widely accepted in the United States of 
America. Not by chance did Gertrude Stein spend most of her life and created most of her work in 
Europe, particularly in France. Even though between 1910 and 1930 the majority of the prose poems 
was published in journals and anthologies among verse poems, Stein's volume Tender Buttons (1914) 
was among the few collections of poetry which comprised only prose poems. Slowly, the narrative 
frame became almost a necessity especially with the American poets of the 1950s and 1960s such as 
Allen Ginsberg, Bob Dylan, Jack Kerouac, William Burroughs, Russel Edson, and Charles Simic, to name 
just a few, in their attempt to experiment further with this literary genre. According to Steven Monte, 
the current revival of interest in prose poetry in the USA is mainly due to one poet, John Ashbery, 
particularly to one of his works, Three poems (1972). Considering Ashbery's influence on other American 
poets, as well as the considerable amount of academic literary criticism his prose poems received makes 
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Monte conclude that, “Ashbery's work may mark the moment when the prose poem enters a tradition 
on whose margins has stood for a long time” (Monte 9). 


*Prose Poetry as Language Poetry and a Site of Resistance against Neoliberal Referenciality and 
Language Commodification 

When confronted with the infinitely diverse field of contemporary North American poetry, it is 
almost impossible to establish coherent narratives. Literary criticism today in the USA attempts to divide 
this field into two schools: an experimental, avant-garde poetry, most prominently that of the language 
school, and the poetic mainstream, often criticized for its frequent misidentification of poetry with self- 
expression. While for Hank Lazer, experimental, language-oriented poetry constitutes “innovative, and 
thus truly revolutionary or transgressive, contemporary writing” (86), Jennifer Ashton claims that “lyric 
and anti-lyric poetries alike have remained committed to the liberal (and now neoliberal) value of self- 
expression” (219). This kind of division appears to foreground the classical division between form and 
content, as well as to account for various contemporary poetries, which, whether emerging in an 
academic or extra-academic context, affiliate themselves with, and define their imagination through 
emergent social and political movements. 

Language poetry is considered to be a postmodern school widely construed as self-referential. It 
followed modernism, surrealism, Black Mountain and New York School, getting shaped in opposition to 
the main institutions of American poetry. Even though it originated in the San Francisco Bay Area in the 
early 1970s, only by the mid 1990s had “language writing” become a widely accepted term, many 
language poets agreeing that “there was never any self-consciously organized group known as language 
writers or poets—not even a fixed name” (Perelman 12). That is probably the reason why language 
poets do not share a manifesto, their poetry having in common an outright dismissal of self-expressive 
mainstream poetics and an interest in formal experimentation, which in their work directly relates to 
the problem of reference. In this respect, language writing has widely been looked upon as a literary 
practice disconnected from reality, overtly self-descriptive and self-referential in character. Albena 
Lutzkanova-Vassileva described it as “a literary enterprise precluding our link with history, an exercise in 
pure language denying access to specific socio-historical realities” (103). Consequently, this anti- 
referential poetry becomes a tool for fighting the instrumental discourse of late capitalist society and 
undermining the commodification of both life and language. Language poetry is thus not just a new 
poetical experiment that goes against the dominant institutions of the American poetry, but also a 
powerful critique of U.S. imperialism and capitalism in general. At the heart of this social critique and 
the non-referencialist agenda of the language poets lies the belief that the referent is a linguistic 
analogue to commodity fetishism: “The primary impact on language, and language arts, of the rise of 
capitalism has been in the area of reference and is directly related to the phenomena known as the 
commodity fetish” (Silliman 122). 

More than that, in neoliberalism, culture and language are directly connected to politics and 
subjection as ideology. Thus they are considered to support the formation of appropriate identities and 
forms of subjectivity. Along Foulcauldian lines, power is conceived as discursive power (Foucault). Once 
neoliberalism is understood as a matter of discursive power, culture assumes a clear role in the 
construction and expansion of the necessary discursive structures. In contemporary literature, one 
aspect associated with discursive approaches to power is the narrative—the narration of the economy 
as found in stories of corporate power and advertising scripts, where the narration works a cultural 
template of what it takes to become powerful. The other aspect is the formation of ‘economic subjects’ 
who have been configured to perform in, and understand particular modes of discipline, subjects that 
are both subjects to particular discourses and creators of them. 
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Methodology 

The present article analyzes the poems included in the volume Fifteen Stones (2015) by the North- 
American poet Craig Czury from the critical perspective of neoliberalism in relation to culture, in general 
and literature, in particular. Within such a framework of interpretation, culture is “frequently discussed 
as either a way to make legible important aspects of neoliberalism or as an instrument of neoliberalism 
that supports the formation of appropriate identities and forms of subjectivity” (Nilges 165). In 
contemporary cultural critique, there is a huge amount of literature, particularly in the form of essays, 
discussing neoliberalism, analyzing the work of particular authors, the effects of specific sociopolitical 
developments, the connection between neoliberalism and feminism, between neoliberalism and 
technological development, and so on. Since the term neoliberalism itself, particularly in connection to 
culture, expresses a relation that we can only conceive as a process, as fluid and historically changing, 
our methodology does not aim at generating universal definitions. On the contrary, our aim is to 
demonstrate how particular cases and literary works like the volume of prose poetry Fifteen Stones may 
contribute to our understanding of the connection, and at the same time disconnection, between 
literary products and neoliberalism, since the analysis may go both ways. This article will discuss the 
resistance of these narrative poems to the big narrative frames, such as the child’s psychological 
development in relation to the parents, the traumatic cultural adjustment of the migrant child to the 
culture of the majority, the USA—the land of opportunities for many generations of immigrants, for 
others a huge disappointment—, traumatic moments in the history of the USA, such as the Cold War 
and its aftermath, and so on. 

In addition, using the taxonomy proposed by Clements and Dunham in “An Introduction to the Prose 
Poem,” most of the prose poems in Fifteen Stones (2015) take the form of monologues that may or may 
not be directed to a specific audience. They reveal insights into the (dis)connected images the poet has 
of himself: “Who | am. Who | used to be. Who I’m supposed to be. Who | think | am. Who | never got 
caught as” (35). Nevertheless, we may also come across dialogue or even epistolary prose poems in 
which there are many instances of code-switching and mixture of registers, suggesting that Craig Czury 
also looks for other cultural discourses as models for his prose poems. All these sub-genres existing in 
the volume of Fifteen Stones and discussed in our analysis come to demonstrate that the prose poem is 
a consolidated literary genre in contemporary Northern American poetry. 


Debunking Myths 

The complex nature of prose poetry, as well as the above-stated controversy lying at the heart of 
contemporary American literary criticism, are reflected by the multi-dimensional prose poetry collected 
in Czury’s volume. By choosing to write in this literary genre, it becomes clear that he is open to 
experimenting with this form, which appears to be the most suitable for conveying, just like in Stein's 
case, the rhythms of experience of his immigrant family in the USA, an experience that the poet also 
sees in reverse: one day the immigrants may go back to their native country for exactly the same 
reasons, a scenario which common readers never think of: 


Religious, political, economic reasons my grandparents got on the boat to come to America could just be 
the same reasons to get back on that boat and go back. The courage or desperation in one lifetime to 
leave everything for an imagined better something something ... Twenty-five years ago, from Mexico, | saw 
America as the light from a star long since burnt out. (23) 


The prose poems are organized in four sections, each section having its own title (“News from 
Soncino,” “Vv poetry: 5x5,” “Chile notes,” and “Click”). The titles sometimes contain symbols whose 
meanings are hinted at in the poems, lacking titles, included in that particular section. All the poems 
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included in the four sections resist any neoliberal narrative frame, resembling more “a finely-structured 
sequence of non-linear thoughts” (Zingone 7). Furthermore, they take us back to childhood, presumably 
Craig Czury’s childhood, and even to the playground: “looking for a game since a kid. Looking for a 
moment. A way to fit in” (18). The immigrant child, as well as the adult later on, appears to be 
continuously out of sync. The Oedipal complex is debunked using various hints spread in some of the 
poems suggesting a traumatized childhood, a problematic relationship to his (probably sick) mother, as 
well as to his aggressive father. Using a flash-back, one of the poems evokes a childhood memory from 
school, when the art teacher asks him to draw a picture of his house and family using chalk: 


Here’s the outline of my mom spazzing out on the floor with a seizure... looks like she’s at the stove 
stirring a brothy cacciatore. Here’s my chalk line dad chasing me through the house with a leather strap... 
looks like he’s fly fishing. The chalk outline of me sneaking out of my bedroom window at night is me 
climbing the wall. (21) 


In another poem, the Oedipal complex appears to be solved ironically only after his parents’ deaths 
and after a specific amount of time has passed: “Next year | will live one second past my father’s death 
and become a proper noun. In twelve more, I'll outlive my mom and start having kids” (30). 
Nevertheless, even long after her death, the mother figure is still haunting him like an obsession: 
“Besides, 5/5 is my mother’s birthday and we’re back at it again arguing over the amount of times | ran 
away from home against the amount of times she threw me out. Even though she’s been dead for 
decades, she always gets the last word in ...” (40). Surprisingly, later on, in section “5x5,” one of the 
poems complicates even more dramatically the scenario of the Oedipus triangle. It starts with a 
powerful confession which brings to the fore the idea that he has been abandoned by his biological 
mother, in connection to whom he ironically identifies himself as “the dangling modifier’: “I found the 
woman who gave birth to me when | was 39. Me, the dangling modifier” (59). In terms of identity, being 
“a dangling modifier,” which also implies not being clearly and logically related to the biological mother, 
appears in direct opposition to the no longer relevant Freudian Ego. 


Time and Memory 

Just like Stein, but also echoing the Ezra Pound of The Pisan Cantos (1948), Craig Czury appears to be 
obsessed with the rhythmical tropes of memory and its connection to the passage of time: “Memory has 
no chronology,” he claims (22). This is why memory comes out in bits and pieces, fragmented or by 
means of free association: the picture of an old woman triggers the dream about the old woman bearing 
a striking resemblance to his Hungarian grandmother, who died in a hospital crawling with ants, and 
who advised him to let her go and to stop writing about the dead. When it comes to the concept of 
time, we come across the stream of consciousness technique, by means of which everything is 
compressed, both traumatic and happy moments: “The clock at the train station in Skopje stopped with 
the earthquake at 5:17. We set the dead clock in your uncle’s jacked-up Buick at our first time. And here, 
where I’m writing these up-ended time pieces, the clock’s stuck in Bedouin trance beat 8:34” (21). 

Czury's use of tense, particularly in his semi-autobiographical prose poems, appears to endorse 
Roman Jakobson's theory of time in poetry. For Jakobson, verbal language generally falls into two 
patterns of time perception: “on the one hand, the time of the speech event and on the other hand, the 
time of the narrated event. The clash of these two facets is particularly evident in verbal art” (21-22). 
The present tense, simple or continuous, seems to create a pattern of the continuous present, which has 
the effect of freezing time. Furthermore, present is also the time of the thought, and if thought is 
continuous, this is the best way to represent the continuous flux of thoughts. Past tense appears to play 
the role of setting the narrative frame for very personal, sometimes painful, traumatic experiences, but 
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always appearing in flash-backs, in a fragmentary way, as in a puzzle. One of the implications of this 
technique seems to be that we, as readers, are challenged to solve the puzzle. Nevertheless, the 
perception of the past is mixed with the knowledge of the present, and the past is never divorced from 
the present, on the contrary, past and present are closely connected, as if they are haunting each other: 
“Even though she's been dead for decades, she always gets the last word in, saying | had to throw you 
out because you'd have only run away anyway” (40).* 


Sites of Resistance 

In almost all of his prose poems, the poet identifies sites of resistance in which the production of a 
poetic subjectivity in opposition to the neoliberal consensus occurs or can potentially occur. The 
resistant (poetic) subjectivity appears to be expressed in rhetorical questions, filled with irony and even 
parody, as is the case of the following passage: “Who will become the poet? Who will become the auto 
mechanic? Who will become the teacher just to get even? The demolitions expert? The dog groomer? 
The cat burglar? Which one will make life so miserable for everyone that there will be long grudges and 
a lot of blood?” (31), and in reconsidering historical periods (“I’m a kid out of the late 50’s 1960’s Cold 
War doo wop”), in which poetic expression was connected to political activism and therefore fulfilled a 
social function. 

It often seems that the poet's vision encompasses a social solidarity which engages particular areas 
of oppression and resistance in the hope for a larger coalition, shaping thus a global poetic subjectivity 
of the working/serving class: “The men | grew up among had no childhood (an American invention since 
WWII), they had coal mines, weaving mills, factories, wars” (37). This solidarity, however, does not 
confine itself to the American working class, but it extends itself to different institutional and cultural 
settings (in the US, Italy, Chile, all the vast geographical territory Craig Czury has travelled through and 
lived in until now) and even beyond, into a kind of alternative (metaphysical) world and existence, 
outside the prison/cage, whatever this prison/cage may stand for (i.e. the human condition and 
existence in which we are trapped, the culture(s) whose prisoners willy-nilly we are, the capitalist 
system(s) we live in, St. Elizabeth's fifty years after Pound, Pinochet's dictatorship, and the enumeration 
may go on forever): “It's not impossible, qui e li e al di la, to be here and to be there... all the way over 
there. The lifers know that it's we on the outside who are the ones in prison. For them, the walls have 
dissolved a long time ago” (26). In this context, it is impossible not to mention the poet's sense of 
solidarity, warmly confessed, with his fellow poets from Santiago de Chile, who survived both Neruda 
(looked upon as an authority, as “el Escritor”) and Pinochet (the implied Censor/ Dictator): 


These guys are just like me, they lived it, they wrote about it... What a great camaraderie, humor and 
strength together in their laughing about things I'll never know about, but can read in their spirit. | like 
these guys. Except, I’m only here once and | really have to interject questions, because when | get home, 
my friends will sincerely want to know. What did you do to survive Pinochet? From researching their 
poems and from observation, they have clearly survived Neruda, but | have to ask, what did you do to 
survive those horrible years? (64) 


If apparently laughter is the key of their resistance, it turns out that the true mode of their solidary 
resistance under inwardly and outwardly oppressive circumstances was their poetry/music: “The table 
winced in unison, but a cry came out from the musician. METAPHOR! The others exhaled. We wrote in a 
parallel language. Pinochet made us greater! We wrote unlike the previous generation. There were a lot 
of metaphors in those years (one of us blinked at that realization), a lot of poetry, a lot of music” (64). 
This way Czury appears to initiate an international dialogue among the survivors of dictatorship, 


* All italics in the quotations from Czury’s poems are his. 
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indirectly challenging us, turning the mirror on us, the readers, to take part in it, as if asking us the same 
question (What did you do or, hypothetically, what would you have done to survive a totalitarian 
regime...?) It is not by chance that some editors have argued that the prose poem, as a literary genre, is 
subversive: “Most important for us to note, however, is that prose poetry was born in America as part of 
the underground. It was, and often still is, fiercely anti-establishment” (Wilson 8). 

The instances of social, political resistance alternate with the psychological and linguistic resistance 
of the immigrant child who rejects the language of the majority, embracing poetry as a form of 
resistance itself: “I was already agitated and angry. Tones of voices, eyes, gestures. English wasn’t my 
first language, it was the tone underneath the tones of broken English, like poetry, one of the best 
reasons | always got slapped pointing this out, who | thought | was” (37), as well as with personal 
confessions full of lyricism, similar to moments of post-modern epiphany: “The big surprise, as | got 
older, | got kinder. | cry at the stupidest human gesture. | fall madly in love with the woman who snorts 
when she laughs” (37). 

The language of science, which is language of neoliberalism, is incomprehensible to the poet, who 
imagines a paradoxical and humorous alternative to it, that of speaking under the water: “I have a 
cousin who’s a nuclear physicist. God knows what language he speaks. But when he’s not splitting 
atoms, he scubadives. Astonishing! Imagine what marvelous words he speaks under water” (63). 

When venturing to imagine the sites of resistance as alternative worlds or modes of existence, the 
use of code-switching becomes almost a necessity, especially in “Chile notes”: “La Casa del Escritor in 
Santiago...” (64); “Il want to be the jardinero laureado of Iquique... And | want to water your cars so the 
cuidadores de autos have something to polish with their greasy rags...” (68); “And in the sala de recibo 
off the entrance, | left the breath of H's Papeles de resurrection and our winged poetry pamphlets shhhh 
between your books and where you and Matilda greeted guests, serving them espresso, pisco and tea” 
(72). The English-Spanish-English code-switching is employed at its best in “Jorge and | have...” (74), 
where both English and Spanish appear in turn, spoken by different subjectivities, as the languages of 
the Other, but surprisingly culminating with the old geezer's poetic advice which mixes the two 
languages, this time in a reconciling way: “YANKY GO HOME. Pero Ilévame contigo” (74).? At first sight 
“YANKY” appears to be used as a derisive and discriminative term (normally spelt “Yankee”) for the U. S. 
American intruder, disturbing the natives in their home country with his aggressive swear words 
expressing his frustration caused by the late bus. Thus, the old man’s urge could be interpreted as the 
Mexicans’ hatred towards the U.S Americans and the U.S. interference with their internal affairs, and it 
is not by chance that it is uttered in English. The second sentence, uttered in Spanish, may be 
interpreted as the Mexicans’ expression of their American Dream, as their wish to emigrate to the U.S., 
seen as the land of better opportunities and freedom, despite their disapproval of the way the United 
States have historically imposed themselves as an imperial power. Nevertheless, Czury never makes 
things easy for the readers—he always has something up his sleeve: without the readers’ being aware of 
it, he introduces another connotation through the spelling of the word “YANKY.” According to the 
definition provided by the English Urban Dictionary, “Yanky is the kind of guy you would always want to 
hang out with, maybe a little shy at first but once he opens up, you can see his great personality. Yanky 
is the guy that is always there for a friend..., yanky is someone you would feel confident to talk to...”” 
According to this new interpretation, the old man’s words could be an appeal to the readers’ return to 
poetry, as a realm where they can feel safe, at home, in tune with their feelings, and which can make 
use of all the linguistic resources, including puns, code switching or slang in order to create new 
meanings. 


2 . 
But take me with you 
> https://www.urbandictionary.com/define.php?term=Yanky 
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Some of the poems bring to the foreground the topics of the creative writer: the daydreamer, the 
poet and the creative writing process. The poet, after having found in poetry a refuge and a site of 
resistance against the major culture and its implied neoliberalism, explores the misunderstood 
profession of the writer, who, in the contemporary neoliberal context of the competitive market, is 
looked down upon as useless, good for nothing, by the pragmatic majority: 


| tell my students if you're going to be a writer, walk around with a hammer in your hand, wear a tool belt, 
carry a shovel or a flyswatter. To others, when they see us doing our most serious work, we look as if 
we're doing nothing. The punishment is severe. They will hand us a shovel, or a scrub brush or a vacuum 
cleaner. At least, now that my pen's active across the page, no one will bother me... (22) 


The last sentence clearly suggests that the poet's ultimate refuge, no matter how brief, is writing. So 
there is no wonder that in the poem “It is not...,” the concept of the “Poet in-residence” is under 
erasure, leaving only one possible alternative: the “Poet at large.” Finally, in “Chile notes” the recurrent 
theme of the poet-daydreamer adds a new dimension, that of the filmmaker, comparing the process of 
writing poetry to that of creating a movie or even bringing it closer to nowadays’ creative use of mobile 
phone cameras: “I am filming what | should be writing—said the poet who is now a filmmaker... The 
filmmaker shoots a live action selfie with the daydreamer’s camera as he walks into the sea backwards” 
(66). 

The prose poem “Imagine there are...” beautifully explains the process of creative writing from 
Czury's perspective, highlighting the heteroglossic, dialogic, but also interactive nature of poetry: 


For me, once | wade into any strand of words, something inside me immediately starts speaking back. 
That's when somebody else's words spark my words. Somebody else's story, sentence at a time, becomes 
huge openings for all of my stories. ...Your line sparks my opening line, and, after all gets said and written, 
your book turns into my book. Imagine there are people who actually wait for another to stop talking 
before they speak. (22) 


Writing poetry becomes the only way in which “the foggy thoughts” become clear and may be 
articulated, in which the poet can untangle the everyday nonsense. So writing turns into an escape from 
the (existential) “hangover”: “| have another day, several days within one, waking with my foggy 
thoughts, drink coffee quietly to sort them out. It's the hangover | write myself out of, to fish whatever 
clarity swarms in the murk” (28). The dialogic nature of the prose poems is also obvious when they 
address us, the readers, directly, demolishing any walls that may be existing in between: “I'll be writing 
you always from this distance, this smoky light of observation, memory, and unresolved grief. You stuck 
around, | stuck around as long as we could according to my DNA...” One cannot speak about 
heteroglossia in Czury’s poetry without considering the inner voice(s) hidden “under how many layers” 
he brings to the light, from his “dissonant cage.” Interestingly enough, in a surrealistic scenario, these 
voices, not only echo Ezra Pound's dramatis personae, but they also enter a dialogue with the poet. As if 
reincarnated in Pound himself, in St Elizabeth's, fifty years later, he is addressed by the doctor, who 
accounts for humans’ mental insanity as a lack of certain chemicals inside the human brain. In a way, 
these voices tell us what really is the prose poem to Czury—it is the hypertext, both at a formal and 
structural level. Even though the prose poems are grouped in sections each having probably a particular 
meaning for the author, they may be read in any order the reader chooses. More than that, each prose 
poem contains a story, which structurally and semantically represents a lexia, but which hides within its 
text many other lexias, i.e. many other stories and stories within stories, engaging the reader to 
participate in the construction of their own texts, in an endless process of semiosis. 
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Conclusions 

After being kept at the margins of traditional poetry for a long time, in contemporary North American 
literature prose poetry becomes a multi-dimensional literary genre which serves best the contemporary 
poet’s need to experiment even more both in terms of its form and content. In this respect, the volume 
may be considered as a kind of a return to the beginnings of prose poetry in the USA, as an indirect 
homage to Gertrude Stein and particularly Ezra Pound, who have opened up in American poetry new 
possibilities of expression through their prose poems. Even though most of the prose poems in Fifteen 
Stones have a marked autobiographical character, it is exactly because of that that they open a dialogue 
with the readers at a very profound human level, challenging them to imagine themselves in similar life 
situations: immigrating to a new country, adjusting to a new culture, growing up in a traumatic 
domestic, social, political environment, living in a totalitarian regime, finding refuge in writing poetry, 
travelling to other countries, refusing to comply with the neoliberal consensus. 

In the era of high technology and digitalization, the prose poem becomes a suitable form for creative 
writing in the virtual environment: it becomes the hypertext which, through its inherent narrative 
structure and interactive nature, may enclose an endless number of stories, taking the reader to an 
endless number of virtual sites. This demonstrates that over the time the prose poem sub-genres are 
changing, evolving into something else, sometimes looking for models into other cultural discourses. 
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